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A Graduate Program in the Social Sciences 


WITH ESPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE 
POLICIES AND PROBLEMS OF MISSISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE 


Part I 


NOTE; The papers thet follow were prasented at a mecting of the 
Mississippi State College Social Science Steff Seminar on Jenuary 
22, Professor Lee B. Gaither served as moderator of a panel con- 
sisting of R. J. Saville, H. A. federsen, and J. K. Bettersworth 
These papers aroused considerable discussion; so much, in fact, 
that it was agreed thet the subject would be dealt with further 
at the March meeting, The report on these deliberations falls, 
therefore, into two parts. Part [ ~ The Formal Papers; and Part 
II ~ The Discussion. 


The Undergraduate Foundation for Graduate Study in the Social Sciences 


by 


R. J. Saville, Head 
Department of Agricaltwral Economics 


We are concerned here with a consideration of some desirable qualifications for 
undergraduates from whom graduate students in the social sciences will be selected, 
and for whom the graduate training program should be developed, While the applica~- 
tion of these suggestions is expected to apply on this campus, the background out 
of which these conclusions have been reached, includes experiences at other insti- 
tutions in the region and continued exchange of ideas on this matter with staff 
members elsewhere. Please keep in mind that these remarks are influenced greatly 
and biased accordingly by the agricultural aspect of. the social sciences. Since 

a high proportion of our students come out of a rural environment, it is pertinent 
that 211 social sciences recognize this feature in their content, In making this 
presentation for your consideration, it is assumed that there is much in common in 
the basic problems of all departments embracing the social sciences. 


Four questions relating to the problem under consideration seem to be pertinent 
to the phase of the program considered heres 


le 


Are course offerings available for sound undergraduate 
training in the social sciences? 
2. Does the curriculum=making process permit and encourage 
liberal participation in the social sciences, including 
the evening-up of this segment of formal training with 
other fields of preparation? 

3. Has the pre-college formal training and environmental back- 
ground, relative to need, offered equ2zl oppertunity of ex 
posure to the social sciences as to other segments of the 
curriculum? 

4. Do the graduates from the College offer or posses prepara— 
tion for an equal opportunity to injest into the formal 
educational processed, the social sciences on a comparable 
basis with other subjects offered? ; 


While these questions do not cover many important aspects of the problem, they 
are adequate to point out the major difficulties, Whether anything can be done about 


it or not, becomes the measure of our effectivemess in meeting the needs that clearly 
exist, 


The first question ("Are course offerings available for sound undergraduate 
training in the social sciences?") can be answered in the affirmative. Much progress 
has been made in this respect, but still we have not done the job completely. The 
existing weakness appears to be in the failure to reach students with that content 

of social sciences which is needed by everyone to enable him to understand and use 
scientific processes in approaching problems and to employ all materials from which 
knowledge may be obtained. Clearly on this issue there is a distinct lack of emphasis, 
Such emphasis should stimulate a more inquiring mental attitude on the part of the 
student and develop careful observation and logical processes of reasoning and 
systematic thought. Beyond a contribution to basic principles, so=mcalled facts have 
varying degrees of permanence and may lose their usefulness quickly, In view of 

this, the teaching of facts to undergraduate students (of anyone else for that matter) 
apart from basic principles of association and relationship, should be secondary to 
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mental processing of existing situations and formulating guiding policies in an 
objective manner. This is a basic requirement for objective alertness applicable 
to all students and a necessary part of any improved quality of undergraduate 
training. It helps create the necessary academic atmosphere out of which any im= 
provement in undergraduate qualifications for graduate work must come. Also, it 
is the stimulus that sets in motion incoreased alertness on the part of those who 
come under the training of such graduates, regardless of what their place is in 
society. 


The situation with respect to the second question presented ("Does the curriculum- 
making process permit and encourage liberal participation in the social sciences, 
including the evening-up of this segment of formal training with other fields of 
preparation?") appears much more in need of change for satisfactory student develop 
ment than does the first question, The relatively rigid departmental lines of 
specialization generally encouraged and required throughout the college, together 
with what is far more serious for education, the apparently fromidable barriers be= 
tween schools, limit very severly the taking of electives from the social sciences. 
Rigid curricula 2nd limitations on the granting of credit except for suggested 
electives reduce the opportunity for students to take more than the minimum require= 
ments in the social science field. It should not be the major function to encourage 
specialization in social sciences, but to broaden the formal training of all students 
on the importance of human relationships as a factor touching all endeavor. Add 
to these limitations the apparent situation created by the fact that many students 
transfer here after one or two years at a junior college. These colleges have no 
special interest or aim in preparation for graduate training, In fact, their course 
offerings are apt to be even more rigid than those of the senior college. 


Turning to the question of the emphasis on the social sciences in pre-college 
training relative to need, we find a2 sizable contributing factor to our problem. 
Viewed in the circuitous process of going from graduate wrk to teaching those who 
will enter college and pass t rough the same channels, public school education 
appears to be 2 relatively closed process, highly resistant to any change which 
might excite one about the future of broad social science influences creeping in. 
It is at this point that significant change must come if there is to be much im= 
provement at the hisher levels of our formal aducrtional system. Likewise, if the 
higher levels can bring about a change in emphasis, especially with those who enter 
the teaching field, then there is hope that the rising group of young people might 
attain a greater competence in their social science point of view, a foundation on 
Which to build more completely as they move through the higher levels of formal 
training. As long as the circuit remains relatively closed, both to the extremely 
capable in their specialized social science training, as well as to those who have 
obtained considerable breadth in the social sciences, there is no reason to believe 
future matriculants will progress as fast in their understanding of the problems of 
society as the increased complexity of society creates, Under such a situation, we 
would be losing ground relatively, and if continued long, our society would be 
subjected to substantial group pressures -~» a situation now already faced by the 
people —— unable and unwilling to assume responsibilities needed to preserve freedom 
from rapidly increasing governmental intervention. 


Finally, we come to the question of the preparation of the graduate student to 
present social sciences on a par with other subject matter, especially in the 
formal educational process. Unless the graduates who enter teaching are perpared 
to present the social sciences on a comparable basis with other subject—matter 
fields, it will not be done. Here the barrier to entering the teaching field 
operates quite selectively against the social sciences as an integral part of the 
training of all persons, rather than those who have majored in these fields. This 
barrier is not operative alone against the social sciences, but to a significant 
degree against all who have a specialized subjectematter emphasis. This introduces 
a sizable tendency toward using the less qualified in all phases of training. 

This is in sharp contrast to the apparent need, i.e., persons well qualified in 
the specialized fields, but with sufficient understanding of the problems of 
society to make the teaching process one in which the student not only gets a 
better understanding of the situations which confront him in society but also uses 
education as a means of making orderly and desirable adjustments. In that way, 
the individual from the early school age, will be brought in contact repeatedly 
with that physical and mental disciplining so necessary to enable him to make 
effective use of the educational process in equipping himself to understand social 
prodlems and to weigh the consequences of various lines of action that might be 
taken to deal with them. 


The Research Degree 
by 


Harald A, Pedersen 
Division of Sociology and Rural Life 


We have discussed the undergraduate foundation for the graduate program in the 
social sciences, When we turn to the discussion of the graduate program itself we 
are faced with a dilemma which we share with all state supported institutions; 
namely, the growing oonviction on the part of taxpayers that higher education is 
the right of everyone and that the progress of a student within the system is 
associated with the passage of time rather than with demonstrated achievements. 
The strength of this conviction is attested to by the two-pronged approach now 
introduced into the graduate program at this institution, and CLESTRSI Os and ine 
corporated into our discussion under the topics of = "Research Degree® and the 
"Non—Thesis Degree." 


I have beem assigned the task of discussing the needs of the graduate program 
in the social sciences with special reference to the research degrees In the short 
time alloted, I propose to present some ideas pertaining to (1) the objectives of 
graduate training and (2) some specific suggestions as to the method of attaining 
the objectives in our graduate program at Mississippi State Collegee 


Let us consider first the general objectives of the graduate program without 
specific reference to the existing graduate curriculum. I have listed three general 
objectives for your consideration. 


(1) The graduate program should foster and develop the 
inquiring attitude. 

(2) The graduate program should develop the professional 
attitude. 

(3) The graduate program should train persons for vocations 
dealing with human relations, 


Looking at the educational process in its broadest scope, the undergraduate 
curriculum should serve to give the student a broad general orientation in the 
fields of knowledge. And, as has been pointed out by Dr. Saville, it should j 
stimulate students to think and to develop the analytic approach to problem solving. 
Ideally, it should also serve to select students for advanced work beyond the 
baccalaureate degree, The undergraduate program should also give students an 
opportunity to select and develop, to a limited degree at least, an area or areas 
of specialization. 


The function of the graduate program is twomfold. (1) It should provide the 
students with the necessary tools to conduct research and to analyse data and 
(2) it should give them an opportunity to use the techniques in developing further 
an area of special interest, Experience in using and familiarity with the tools 
of research and analysis are necessary to give direction to the quest of the 
inquiring mind. 


The graduate program should develop in the student a professional attitude, 
What constitutes the professional attitude? It is initiative, self-confidence, 
responsibility, independence and pride in accomplishment. The graduate program 
should be oriented to give the student an opportunity to develop confidence in 
his ability to handle a body of data. The student should gain assurance in his 
own knowledge of the field. The student should have an opportunity to assume 
responsibility for projects and to initiate projects of his own, At the master's 
level, at least, the graduate program is in the nature of a period of apprenticeshipe 


The third major objective of the graduate program as it applies specifically 
to the social sciences is to train persons for vocations dealing with human 
relations, The United States today is emerging, or has emerged, as a world power 
in the family of nations, In our graduate progmams we not only face the challenge 
of training local students for pesitions of leadership in the community, in the 
state, or in the nation, but we face the challenge of training local students and 
students from other countries for positions of leadership throughout the world, 

To fulfill the responsibility to the community, to the state, to the nation, and 
to the world it is not enough for the graduate schools to develop in their students 
professional skill in the handling of data, They must also seek to awaken the 
students to a sense of the values governing human interaction whioh has brought 
this nation into its present position of leadership. 


We now turn to some specific suggestions as to the method of attaining the 
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objectives in our graduate program at Mississippi State College. I shall present 
four suggestions which I believe could be implemented by the social science group 
which is represented in this seminar, 


1. Greater stress should be placed on the research degreee Experience has 
demonstrated that the research or thesis and the non-—thesis degree do not mix. The 
approach to their studies and general attitude of the students are vastly different. 
It is my conviction that the thesis is a necessary apprenticeship which the student 
must undergo to develop confidence in organizing and analyzing a body of empirical 
data. It gives the student experience in systematizing, analyzing and presenting 
knowledge. Knowledge, to be valuable, must be systematized and presented. 


2. The social sciences should develop a uniform methodology. This is primarily 
a challenge to the professional members of the staff and would result in a standard 
course dealing with the methods and techniques of research in the social sciences, 
I see two benefits which will derive from organizing such a course. The first is 
that it would enable us to set up two courses in research methods. The one course 
would be designed for students planning to write a thesis. The other course would 
be more general in nature and would be designed for the candidates for the non- 
thesis degree,e The course for the student interested in research could be oriented 
s0 a8 to deal with the specific problems confronting the students in their own 
research interests. This would bring about broader student participation, both in 
the thesis and non—thesis oriented methods courses. The recommendation that a general 
social science methods course be organized by the social science group is based on 
the fact that few of the departments offering thesis degrees in the social sciences 
have enough students to warrant the setting up of parallel methods courses in each 
department. 


3. A joint graduate social science seminar should be established. The competi- 
tion among graduate students and the intellectual stimulation resulting from wider 
contacts would be invaluable in establishing a high level of graduate performance. 
It would contribute to the development of a professional attitude among graduate 
students at Mississippi State College. 


4, The social science group should establish a coordinated social science 
research program. Some progress has already been made by the social science group 
in coordinating their research here at Mississippi State College through the 
establishment of the Social Science Research Center. Further effort, however, 
should be made to inaugurate projects which attack a problem that is the concern 
of all specialists in the social science group. Another phase in which some 
coordination and cocperation could be effective is concerned with projects now 
in progress. Several departments are conducting research and have available 
bodies of empirical data which may not have been fully exploited even though the 
objective for which the data was collected has been attained. These data could be 
made available to students, not only in the sponsoring department, but in other 
departments for special analysis. 


The Non=Thesis Degree 


by 


John K. Bettersworth, Head 
Department of History end Government 


The most uncharitable interpretation of the non=thesis graduate degree is that 
it is an extension to the field of advanced studies of the ancient American habit 
of laying claim to uncharted land by squatters’ rights. It is not surprising 
that as our forefathers took unto themselves many a field by sitting tight in the 
same spot for a spell, we might extend this process over into academic fields. 
And, if we wish to add insult to the injury already meted out to the non—thesis 
degree, we might say further that as with the squatted land so with the squatted 
degrees, we are applying the well-established American principle of getting some-— 
thing for nothing. 


But, having been thoroughly uncharitable, let us apply another American principle, 
that of administering the kind word and the helping hand to those we have dealt 
roughly with, particularly if we must learn to live with them. And, after all, the 
non=thesis degree is very much with us, and I, for one, feel that it is here to stay. 
Moreover, I am convinced that it is performing a useful function in American educa— 
tione 
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We would not, I am certain, be troubled with the non—thesis degree were it not 
for the fact that we Americans tend to take our education much as we do term-insurance 
as a lifetime process, In many of our professional fields, particularly that of 
pedagogy, we have come to feel that four years as an undergraduate is hardly enough. 
There must be a continuation of the learning process, and the answer is more and 

more work on the postgraduate ievel. 


Traditionally, of course, graduate work must be conducted in an academic vacuum, 

far from the maddening crowd of reality and application. Hence those beautiful and 
touching appelations, master of science and master of arts -— and even doctor of 
philosophy. And the inherent objective of studies leading toward these degrees has 
been the application of the scientifio method toward the production of one great 
masterpiece of research that will push out the frontiers of knowledge, i. e., the 
thesis. To a certain extent, any course taken on the advanced level would be 

A intended not only to inorease one's fund of factual information but also to inculcate 
research competency. For each course a diminutive thesis would be written, and at 
the culmination of all the course work would be the great “contribution to knowledge” 
which serves as a sine qua non. 


Now the question readily arises as to whether we should spend all of our time 
pushing out the frontiers of knowledge. The practical American mind tends toward 
a division of labore Let some people hack away at the uncharted wilderness but let 
others till the ground that has already been cleared. Let them master both the 
know and the know-how that the pioneer has made available. Thus, particularly in 
certain fields of somcalled "practical application," we have turned away from the 
research degree and substituted a professional degree intended not to give new 
knowledge to the world but sive a competent mastery of knowledge to the individual 
student. No longer would we attempt to make little historians, sociologists, 
economists, and political scientists out of all our graduate students. Only those 
with the ability and interest to hack away at the frontiers of knowledge should 
receive this type of training. Instead, we should attempt to give most of our 
graduate students training in the handling of knowledge (the facts, how we get 
the facts, and the methods of making them useful). Hence, we have the degrees of 
master of education, master of agriculture, master of business administration, 
and master of social studies. 


Now let us not trouble ourselves overmuch about the ancestry of these desreeso. 
They were invented by people who, to use an old platitude, were confronted not 

by a theory but by a fact. These degrees have come about by a gradual and evolutionary 
process, In some cases, our graduates have turned up jobless; so back to alma mater 
they come for further indoctrination. In general, however, the urge for professional 
improvement has been the motivation for graduate matriculation. With teachers in 
Mississippi a premium has been put on graduate attendance in the form of salary 
increases. What further urging does one need? Now if every squatter on the graduate 
domain is expected to write a thesis, either the student or the thesis will have 

to be put out of its misery. We have chosen to avoid genocide; not so much, perhaps 
for moral reasons as for competetive oneSe 


In adapting ourselves to the new order we have observed a thing or two, We 

have learned that a teacher who plans to spend all his days in the classroom had 
better master subject matter and educational methodology rather than research 
methodology. He must, of course, know the fundamentals of research method, too; 
for he must know how the research men hack away at the wilderness even if he does 
not wield 2 hatchet himself. Similarly many a fifth year business student can 

° probably do better to learn more of the pushing of cans across counters than of 
the pushing out of frontiers, 


The question now arises as to what should go into the making of this non- 
thesis degree. At the outset it must be pointed out that research methodology 
will not be the prime objective in such a degree. Nevertheless, the student 

must have a thorough understanding of his own field and the research methods 
employed by it, as well as some experience in using these methods, if for no other 
reason than to avoid making an ass of himself. He must also, if he is a teacher, 
demonstrate an awareness of the philosophy and current methodology of the educa- 
tional field. But above all else he must master the sudject matter of the field 
or fields in which he sets himself up as a teachere 


Should the major work of the teacher be in the field of educational method or 
in the subject matter fields? I am afraid we tend at present to neglect the 
sudject matter fields. Often the master of education has mastered everything but 
the subject matter he is presumed to be ready to teach. Perhaps the proper dividing 
line is one which we have often observed at Mississippi State. If the student is 
primarily concerned with educational administration that is where his major should 
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bee If he is to be primarily a classroom teacher, emphasis should be on subject 
matter fields, 


The master of social studies degree is intended for the classroom teachers in 
the social sciences, who must above all else achieve coupetence in the subject 
matter field. Three hours of the student's time are devoted to a survey course 
in the fields and methods of social science. This is an interdepartmental course 
designed to cover the entire social science field. Subject matter courses consume 
the remainder of the student's time, except that he is strongly urged if deficient 
in the field of educational method, to take nine hours as a minor in that area. 

The social science subject matter courses must be in at least two fields, preferably 
three. It would probably be better to require the spread of graduate courses to 

be more comprehensive, at least to the point of including the broad fields of history, 
government, economics, and sociology, However, the deficiencies of the present 
undergraduate curricula in social sciences, both here and at other institutions, 

are such that many a graduate student cannot satisfy the prerequisites for admission 
to graduate courses -— particularly in the field of economics. Whether this 
condition argues relaxing our prerequisite requirements or drafting new courses 

on the graduate level is a moot point. At any rate, whether we admit the ignoramus 
to our graduate courses or not, he goes merrily on with his inevitable assignment 

as a teacher of everything in the social soience field, both in high school and 

in junior college. 


I, for one, hope that we shed be able to make the master of social studies 
into a degree that will achieve exactly what the title implies. Unfortunately 
the experience of other institutions so far has been that the existence of such 
a degree demoralizes many a potential research student. No less calamitous is the 
practice of using the non-thesis degree as a January Clearance Sale to rid our 
graduate stock of the goods we could not foist on the public in any other waye 
Ultimately it is a counseling task, and in this the ix of the major professor 
in helping the graduate student to find himself becomes increasingly important. 


At any rate, the non-thesis degree is here, and as long as the student's 
money holds out and the summer schools remain cpen, the present trend will doubtless 
continue. In the old days the squatter lost no time in achieving respectability. 
Perhaps We can uphold this great American ‘“radition of upgrading by making the 


so-called squatter degree respecta bles 
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William Starling, Mississippi Bibliophile 
by 
Irene Price Sawyer 


The pride of the Library of Mississippi State College is the William Starling 
Collection, which is composed of twenty-six hundred volumes, These books were 
collected by the late Major William Starling of Greenville, Mississippi, and they 
composed his personal library. The collection was presented by Major Starling's 
heirs to the Greenville Public Library; it has only recently come into the posses— 
sion of Mississippi State College. Competent authorities state that among the 
Starling books are many valuable and rare items which the college would have had 
aiffioulty in obtaining through ordinary channels.~ From the standpoint of, soholar= 
ship and research, this is a rare privilege for Mississippi State College. 


Among the books are twelve or fifteen that belong to the cradle age of printing, 
before 1500, and a number were printed in the early sixteenth century by Aldus. The 
collection fnoludes the complete works of Erasmus that were printed during his life-~ 
time. Most of the books are bound in vellum or tooled leather and are excellently 
preserved. The oldest of all in the collection is a manuscript on astrology which 
was written in 1486. Major Starling was very interested in astrology; many. of the 
entires in his Journal indicate this. 


‘In the yellowed pages of a Journal that William Starling kept from June 22, 
1870, to September 29, 1884, one can get a rather clear picture of the mar to whom 
we are indebted for this collection. He was fisherman, scholar, engineer, and 
planter. Life to William Starling was as tranquil and leisurely as the Mississippi 
River by which he lived. His days were spent riding over his plantation, going 
into Lake Village to attend to business, supervising his Negroes who worked on the 
levee when the river threatened to overflow; sometimes he made trips to New Orleans 
on business; sometimes he yisited his father and mother in Frankfort, Kentucky; 
always he read and fished.. 


I cannot recall a more enthusiastic fisherman with the possible exception of 
Izaak Walton. In The Compleat Angler, Walton shows that the tremendous political 
events of his day never made him lose faith that real happiness may be found with 
a fish lines To William Starling, the end of the Franco-Prussian War seemed un= 
important compared with the number of fish he had caught. On February 3 and 4, 
1871, he makes this entry in his Journal: 


Vather and I fished as usual. Caught 51 or 52 -- finest 
“teke" yet. Rode in the afternoon some 8 miles or so. Went with 
father to Anderson's to weigh cotton seed. Got back % dark. 
Read 10’ pages of Tibullus. Heard of the fall of Paris. 


It i8 possible'to get a fragmentary sketch of the life of William Starling from 
this Journal, 


William Starling, the son of Lyne Starling and Maria A. Hensley Starling, was 
born at Columbus, Ohio, on January 25, 1839. In the early eighteen fifties he 
moved with his family to New York City. He graduated from the University of the 
City of New York. His family moved to Illinois for a short time, and then went 
to Frankfort, Kentucky, shortly before the opening of the Civil War. He served 
during the Civil War on the Staff of General Thomas L. Crittenden of the Union 
Army, attaining the rank of major. 


After the Civil War he moved with his family to Sunnyside, Arkansas, where he 
and his brothers operated a large cotton plantation. Soon after coming to Green=— 
ville he was elected chief engineer of the Levee Board. He served in this capacity 
for a number of years. While ocoupying this office, William Starling made a trip 
to Holland to study the dikes of that country. As a result of his trip he wrote 
a pamphlet "Some Notes on Holland Dikes." For this work Starling was awarded a 
gold medal by the American Society of Civil Engineers. He worked for a number of 
years with the United States Engineers on the Wississippi River. He died in 
Greenville, Mississippi, on December 10, 1900. 


1 


yore, Slows, "The Starling Collection," Social Science-News Bulletin, (State College, Mississippi), vol. I, 


1949), Pe 2. 
2 Iden, 
3 Sterling, William, Journal, 1879-1884, Mississippi State College Library, p. 9, (March 16, 1870). 
4 Starling Journal, p. 4, (February 3 and 4, 1871). 


fhe above biographical account of William Sterling was compiled by Mrs. Mery Elizebeth Flinn, Librarien of the 
William Alexander Percy Memorial Library, Mississippi. 
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William Starling made many trips to Memphis and New Orleans by river boate On 
one occasion he writes in his Journal, desoribing a boat trip on his return from 
New Orleans. In the account he says that he played cards all day and lost X dollars.® 
The last account in the Journal is recorded in July 1883, at which time he enters 
the service of the United States Engineers. 


Throughout the Journal, one sees evidence of Starling's love for books and his 
excellent classical education. His leisure reading was usually the Latin or Greek 
Classicse On December 9, 1870, he wrote: “Finished the 3rd book of the Aeneid and 
read Far REHORS 24088 of the 4th. No fishing. Rode in the mornings rowed in the 
evenings" On December 25, 1870, he wrote: "Being Christmas, g0¢ a good many 


colored visitors during the day. Read Horace's Epistles 1-12. 


Dr. Glover Moore and Dr. Harold Snellgrove, of the History and Government 
Department of Mississippi State College, have compiled lists of some of the out- 
standing works in the Starling Collection. How William Starling assembled the 
variety of items that the collection contains is somewhat a matter of conjectures 
One thing, however, is clear. Wherever he travelled, his bibliophilism was certain 
to go, and he seems rarely to have returned without adding to his collection. He 
was also able to do quite well at driving a bargain, as the price notations on 
many of the items indicate. At any rate, the colonel'’s avid collecting has 
provided for Mississippi State College a richer,intellectual inheritance than had 
ever been dreamed of, 


6 Sterling Journal, p. 1, (June 22, 1870). 


8 Tbid., po 4, (December 9, 1870). 
Thid., p. 5, (December 25, 1870). ; 
Moo Glover, "The Starling Collect Social Sci News let . ‘ 
ony r ing ion, Cc ence An, (State College, Mississippi), vol I, 


1949), p. 23 Snellgrove, H. 8., “The Starling Col 
College, wol. (May, 1949), Science Bulletin, (State 
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THE CRITICAL PERIOD 
Part II: The Road Back for Mississippi State 


by 
John kK. Bettersworth 


The road back from the humiliation of 1930 was a long one.e. In 1931 Governor- 
elect Mike Conner had promised to right all that was wrong in the colleges, but the 
first step was necessarily legislative action to revise the board of trustees. In 
October, 1931 the student body of the A. & M. College called upon the Le gisig ture 
to pass immediately such laws as were necessary to facilitate reinstatement. 


The Bilbo administration meanwhile had not been inactive. As early as January, 
1931, Bilbo himself had made overtures tg the Southern Association by asking for a 
conference with its executive committee. At the same time the board had sent a 
committee of presidents, of which Critz was a member, to “get in touch with the 
proper authorities” of the Southern Association in an effort to secure reinstatement. 
Meanwhile, unfavorable publicity for the colleges had made the board quite sensitive 
of criticism. There had been much adverse comment in national magazines and news— 
paperse In one case, the board had actually taken cognizance of this criticism by 
sending a reply to an article in the New Republioe* 


It was in order to counteract bad publicity that the board met in March, 1931 
to "formulate some plans for letting the people of the State know our State Institu- 
tions will function as actively and that the Standards will be as high for the next 
year as ever in the history of the Institutions." The solution was a speaking 
camp@ign "in behalf of their respective Institutions® by college authorities, includ- 
ding Critz and Butts of A. & M. College. Moreover, the presidents were ordered to 
“select outstanding students® to go out and recruit for their schoolse” Also, every 
effort wasmade to create the impression throughout the state that all was well on 
the campuse In June, 1931 Critz reported a “most satisfactory" session and boasted 
that "a large per cent of the student body” would go home “better satisfied with 
their environment at the college than ever beforee” No standards had been lowered, 
said Critz, and an effort had been made to establish the college in the confidence 
of the student body "so that they msy spread the news of a happy and contended /sic/ 
student body among their friends and acquaintances . « »« o™ 


On November 26, 1931 the board of trustees “authorized® Governor Bilbo to “dic- 
tate a resolution" to the Southern Association requesting “readmission.” The resolu- 
tion did not, however, contain any admission of error in the making of “certain 
changes® to “improve the condition of the colleges" by the dismissal of “certain 
heads, professors and other officials.” In fact, the resolution charged the colleges 
of the pre=Bilbo regime as having been “backward in curriculum, unprogressive in 
educational methods and in some instances inefficient in their administrative opera— 
tion.” As a result of these “changes,* the colleges had secured “men of higher 
scholastic endowments and stronger teaching ability and wider experience.” Moreover, 
both greater efficiency of administration and “a more understanding treatment of 
student_problems than has everfl been know in the history of the colleges" bad re- 
sultede This “unreconstructed rebel” attitude did not, of course, make much of 
an impression on the Southern Association, which quietly bided its time until the 
inauguration of Governor Martin S. Conner in January, 1932. 


One of the first moves of the Conner administration was to rush a bill through 
the legislature to place all of the state supported institutions of higher learning 
under a single nine-man board appointed by the governor with the senate's consent 
to serve for staggered terms: three for four years, three for eight years, and 
three for twelve years, all succeeding members to be chosen for full terms of twelve 
years. Moreover, these persons "must have wen some recognition for moral and in- 
tellectual leadership® in their communities. This act, signed by the governor on 
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February 2, 1932, paved the way for academic recovery in Mississi ppi. 


The “Conner® board, which was chosen in February and met on March 1, promptly 
set about the task of securing reinstatement. A special committee was set up headed 
by the Rev. Joseph A. Smith, of Jackson. In July the board authorized the Smith 
Committee to “request” the Southern Association “for immediate consideration" of the 
matter, and the college presidents were ordered to furnish information concerning 
personnel to the assoocjation and at the same time to “make cordial overtures” to the 
officers of that body. On July 29 the board formally petitioned the Southern 
Association for reinstatement and soon word was bejng circulated that "unofficial 
assurance” of favorable action had been received. 


In.QOctober the Southern Association restored the state schools with "“reserva- 
tions.” The reservations affecting Mississippi State College involved “further 
improvements in educational work and more complete compliance with the requirements 
of this association,” and pending compliance the college was placed on probation. 
Although President Critz was "surprised" at the probationary rating of the Coligge, 
he immediately set about the task of satisfying the demands of the association. 

The two main issues involved were financial and academic in natures The association 
criticized the college for its low salaries and the lack of funds for the maintenance 
of equipment and buildings for proper instruction. At the sane time the association 
deplored the academio deficiencies of the teaching staff. In December, 1933 Critz 
was informed that the college had been removed from probation but would be placed 

on a status of “conditional membership® until the next year's “triennial report®™ 

and audit had been submitted. Finally, in December, 1934 the last reservations 

of the association were withdrawn,!5 


The financial woes of the college during the era of the Great Depression and 
the Bilbo shakemup were innumerable, and it is not surprising that oollege finsanoes 
should have been an issue in the reinstatement disoussions,. At the time when the 
college was seeking to recover its academic stability, the entire country was in 
the throes of financial crisis, With retrenchment in the air, it was harder than 
ever to meet the standards demanded by the assooiation. On January 1, 1931 the 
state treasury was all but empty. With only $10,000 in cash on hand at the first 
of the year, the state faced bankruptcy. Appropriations for 1931 had been made at 
the biennial meeting of the legislature in 1930; but the depression had caused state 
income to dwindle to a point where only slightly over eight million dollars in 
possible revenue would be forthcoming to meet appropriations in excess of fifteen 
and onemhalf million dollars. As a result the state feged the closing of all its 
schools from the elementary through the college level. 


While A. & Me College managed to remain open, salary payments were difficult 
to meet and college finances in general became utterly demoralized. In his biennial 
report of 1931 Critz reminded the board that while he was aware of "just how hard 
times are,” it would be perilous to impair the services of the A. & Me College to 
Mississippi’s farm population. He also pointed out that while he was no advocate 
of attempts to "stampede or to become hysterical,” he felt that the state should 
be careful not to run the risk of losing the host of “worthy and desiring employees” 
at the colleges!’ It was the "humble opinion" of Critz that the schools ought tg 
be supported by a regular millage tax in order to insure a steady flow of funds, 8 


By the time Conner was inaugurated in January, 1932, matters had reached the 
critical stage, and since appropriations for the new biennium were yet to be made 
by the incoming legislature, the schools continued to operate on nothing at all. 
Formerly it had been possible to draw on reserve funds until the new appropriations 
were made, but now there were no reserves. There had been considerable agitation 
for years to begin the college fiscal year on July 1 instead of January 1, in order 
that a new fiscal period would begin after rather than before the legislative 
appropriations had been made. Critz himself urged the legislature to adopt such 
a policy during the 1931-32 crisis, Actually, it was this yawning gap in income 
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that increased the financial havoc of the lean years of 1931-32. Salary checks were 
not forthcoming, and college employees were left to fare as best they could on the 
charity of their neighbors, “Credit” was generously offered by Starkville merchants 
and there was a considerable amount of vegetable gardening on the campuse Since 
i these were the years of the Great Depression, there was little anyone could do about 
anything. 


Even the pittance of student fees began to drope Enrollment, which had reached 
a peak of 1509 during the 1930-31 session, the Southern Association interdiot not- 
withstanding, dropped to 1221 in 1931-32 and fell to a low of 886 in 1932-33 and 904 
in 1933=-34, When there was talk of decreasing fees in order to enable students to 
attend college, the board argued that such a policy would further agpiese the fiscal 
resources of the schools.“9 In fact, fees were actually inoreasede Nevertheless, 
even with increased fees the cost of an education at A. & Me College was just about 
as low as could be found anywhere. Critz was proud of the commendation of the 
Commercial Appeal in July, 1931 which pointed out that a “boy with simple tastes® 
Could be “comfortable” at A. & M. on $400 a year: 


Rooms in the dormitories are free, and the college cafeteria is rum on a cash 
basis, so the student only has to worry about the next week's meals at one 
time -- not about these for a:whole semester. Dad can pay the whole year’s 
actual college bills with one check for $138.00 -- or the hardpressed farmer 
only has to pay about half of this down in September. ‘The fees, minutely di- 
vided, but covering everything, including laundry, uniforms, laboratories, 
medical service, athletics, etc., amount to $80. more for out-of-state students, ‘ 
who mst also pay a small room rent. Mississippi A. &M. has fraternities, 
too, with about the usual charges for initiation and dues, but clothes at 
Starkville are not so important. The students mst be neat, but being brs 4 
conscious of the seriousness of their work, the young men do not go in 

for the fancy.22 


Even when the new allotment of funds became available there was not money enough 
to restore the financial equilibrium of the ggiiege, for the appropriation for the 
new biennium was 41% under that for 1930-31. When the board met in the summer to 
select personnel for the next year it refused to approve salaries until the presidents 
had had time to adapt their budgets to the reduced appropriations, Also contracts 

were ordered drawn up with a "saving" clause “permitting this Board in its uncontrolled 
discretion to apply a pgroenta ge reduction” if such were necessary in order to stay 
within appropriations. At the same time, the board undertook to pay as much as 75% 
of the salaries due for the first half of 1932,2 


During the salary crisis the board, hearing reports of favoritism in the meting 
out of what salary funds there were, issued an order that "all compensation paid to 
teachers for services rendered, out of the appropriation made to the colleges, or 

out of any general funds of the colleges, shall be subject to no preferential treat— 
mente"*© “ag late as his 1933 report Critz was still disturbed over the salary situa- 
tion. By this time, with salaries being paid again, the creditors of the lean years 
were insisting, often to no avail, for payment of debts, and the president was some— 
times actually driven to recommend garnishment. 


The financial crisis had a profound effect on the academic life of the college. 
In fact, practically every act of the college administration was dictated by the need 
for economy. Summer schools were abandoned in 1931.¢8 In June, 1932 Critz announced 
that under the reduced oi ally) Y peeve the college would abandon the quarter plan and 
return to the semester plan.¢9 In July, 1932, the part-time course in agriculture 
was suspended because of the lack of funds. At the same time, many employees were 
taking positions elsewhere or going on leave to do graduate work.3l1 Even the college 
= catalogue felt the axe, and in June, 1932 the board ordered that it be confined to 
"absolutely essential information.” 32 


By the end of 1932 the details of “making and revising budgets, correspondence 
with creditors, checking invoices, opening and keeping accounts,” had so exhausted 
the executive secretary of the board that he was anxiously looking forward to that 
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“great day when our debts are all paid and we can operate on a cash basis."22 The 
legislative special session of December, 1932 did not brighten the picture at alle 
Although a sales tax had been instituted to secure funds, the effects of the orisis 
were still pronounced, and the legislature called upon all state agencies to take 
a pledge of economys Although threats of further cuts persisted, the board was 
able in June, 1933 to announce that it wuld reach the end of its first eighteen 
months under the 1932-33 appropriation with a credit balance. All told, there hed 
been savings of. from 10% to 40% during the 1932-33 session over that of 1931-32. 


That the savings had been costly, not only in the loss of personnel but also in 
the deterioration of the physical plant of the colleges was the theme of a plea by 
Critz to the board in January, 1934: 


T want here and now to emphasize that we at Mississippi State College are now 
working under the most exasperating circumstances as our families must be fed 
and clothed, and no one can say what the outcome will be. In addition there- 
to our buildings are gradually depreciating for lack of funds to make needful 

and necessary repairs. Plastering is falling, leaks are increasing in size 
end in number, but there is nothing we can do, because it requires money "to 
make the man go.” I sincerely hope you will pardon me for thus worrying you 

but this condition of uncertainty has just about worried 

I simply mst bring the matter again to your attention even at 

of incurring your displeasure, as I am blamed and criticized for 

lack of funds, since previous administrations in former years have, at 

t, had what was necessary for proper maintenance of the physical plant. 
man or set of men can do their best when compelled to see the plan or de- 


becoming less and less 
valuable from day to day. ” 


The future, said Critz, was indeed gloomy, for a price rise was in the offing, and 
added to the calamities of a crumbling physical plant he foresaw the eminent prospect 
of a “hegira® of hungry employees seeking more lucrative positions elsewhere. 


Meanwhile, the financial crisis and the economy drive had revived the ancient 
controversy over duplications in the state university and colleges. In fact, in 
June, 1932 the whole problem of fiscal administration as related to academic practices 
was dumped by the board into the lap of the Division of Surveys and Field Studies of 
the George Peabody College for Teachers, which was employed to make a study and report 
on “the matters of allocation of work and the finances of our state institutions of 
higher learning.*38 


The inquiry undertaken by the Peabody field was engendered not only by the 
financial troubles of the state colleges but also by their academic diffioulties with 
the Southern Association. Were the Mississippi institutions engaging in costly 
duplication of work? Was his work, duplicated or not, living up to the academics 
standards of the nation’s institutions of higher learning? These were the problems, 
and they were closely associated with the question of the growth and expansion of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


While there was nothing in the original Morrill Act to limit the A. & M. College 
exclusively to training in agriculture and mechanics, there had always been strong 
opposition to the development of the “related fields” envisioned in the original legis— 
lation, and as long as the land-grant colleges retained the name, Agricultural and 
Mechanical, the literalists could obstruct any effort to make a full-fledged institu 
tion of higher learning out of Mississippi's land-grant school. Interpreting its 
obligation to the "industrial classes" when the land=grant idea was originally pro- 
jected, the A. & Mo College of Mississippi had developed by 1915 a well-rounded 
educational program entrusted to separate schools of agriculture, engineering, science, 
industrial education, and business and industry. 


If the college had been allowed at this point to implement its varied programs, 
its reputation among American institutions of higher learning would have doubtless 
never have been impaired. However, criticism aided and abetted by the crisis of 
World War I and the fiscal handicaps of the early twenties temporarily destroyed the 
schools of industrial education and business and industry. The annihilation of these 
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schools was never really complete. The courses offered under these curricula were 
continued, the only difference being that those who would have been business and 
education school students were parcelled about among the other schools, chiefly 
the science school or the academic school, the latter of which had been set up in 
the early twenties. 


By 1930, student agitation for the revival of the school of business had reached 
@ point where the college was forced to promise its restoration. After all, the 
suspension of this school had been an economy measure resulting from the appropriation 
cut of 1924, Accordingly, on November 27, 1930, the business school was reactivated 
by the board, and students were actually receiving degrees in business by the end of 
the 1930-31 academic year, a testimony to the fact that the supposed departure of the 
school of business in 1924 had been merely nominal. J. V. Bowen, who had created the 
school of business and industry in 1915 was, of course, restored to his old position 
as dean.9? Subsequently, in the 1931-32 session, the academic school was merged with 
the business school, which now comprised the departments of English, finance and 
marketing, government, and history and economics. 


Two other events of 1930 were to change the history of the college. These were 
the decision to readmit women and the abandonment of the policy of requiring students 
to wear military uniforms on the campus at all times. The restoration of the co- 
educational feature was aushossses by the board on November 27, 1930, despite the 
opposition of Governor Bilbo.41 Such was inevitable, for it had become impossible 

to withhold any longer from the modern emancipated woman an opportunity to enter any 
profession, agrioultural, mechanical, or otherwise, if she so chose. Actually, the 
official reason for the return to the co-ed status was to enable the college to train 
home demonstration and home economics majors. However, as Gritz pointed out, while 
the college had "no intention of going out and trying to seek women students,” it 
would not reject applicants . 


The abandonment of the compulsory uniform was, like the restoration of the skirt, 
simply a matter of adaptation to the changing attitudes of the day. Students had 
never liked the uniform and scarcely a year passed without attempts to secure modi- 
fications both in itsappearance and in the regulations requiring a student to wear 

his uniform at all times while on the campus. In November, 1930 Critz obtained the 
consent of the board to abandon the wearing of uniforms except on military duty. 
Finally, in 1934, the college adopted the regular Army issue R.O.T.C.o uniform for 
military uses 


In the wake of the restoration of the school of business and the return to 
Coeducation there came an inevitable demand that the name of the college should be 
brought up to date. In 1932 the student body, encouraged by the action of the Blue 
Key, the Student Association, and the Alumni Association, presented the legislature 
a petition to change the name of the school to "Mississippi State Collegee” The 
change was argued on the following grounds: 


(1) The name A. & M, wes appropriate only in the early years of the school 
when its work was limited to the narrow fields implied in the title. 


2) The A. &M, red third of the work of the 


(4) A recent report of the U. S. Bureau of Education had recommended a change 
by all of the remaining "A. & M." colleges to “State” Colleges. eee 


) The name A. & M. had been teken over extensively by junior colleges in a 
6 maumber of states. 


(6) There was confusion outside of Mississippi between the A. &M. end the 
negro college, Alcorn A. & M. i 
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(7) The proposed name could represent the entire scope of work at the College 
as given by the Schools of Agriculture, Engineering, Science, and Business. 


(6) woald bo an an that which undo. the 
into M.S8.C.W. 


As a result of the petition the legislature by an overwhelming majority authorized 
the ohange in name to “Mississippi State College,” to take effect on February 3, 
1932.0: There was some opposition from the older alumni, but even the agricultural 
students, who were tired of hearing their school dubbed “cow college," were ready to 
accept the change. 


Having obtained a restoration of the School of Business and a change in name whioh 
made it’potentially a full-scale college, Mississippi State almost immediately found 
itself confronted with the demand from the Southern Association, which was then con- 
sidering reinstatement, that the school live up to its new name by improving the 
quality of the faculty, raising pay, and decreasing teaching loads. At the same time, 
however, the Peabody survey was going about the task of recommending such a severe 
curtailment of academic expansion that the school would have been reduced to its 
ancient status of a mere agricultural and mechanical college. 


There has always been some doubt as to whether the Peabody Study was an effort 
to save the state from bankruptcy or save it from education. When submitted in 
1933, the report began with an assertion that Mississippi had a higher percentage of 
its population in colleges and required a greater effort_in relation to its wealth 
to support these schools than any other Southern state.*’ Such was the case, indeed, 
for ui cei seippi had a large number of junior colleges. The report next proceeded to 
criticize the large number of “under=size classes" at most of the colleges, inoluding 
Mississippi State, the smallness of the teacher loads (mirable diotu), and the over- 
lapping of oles groups (ice., the fact that some classes had students from all four 
college years). 8 Next, the report proceeded to examine the occupations of the Ao.& 
Mo class of 1932 and found that the greatest percentage of its graduates were, of all 
things, teachers, while next in order came agriculturists, business men, graduate 
students, and engineers. Of course, 1932 was in the depths of the depression, a 
factor which doubtless explains the position of the engineers in the soales as well 
as the high percentage of graduate students and teachers, for in hard times profes— 
sional men often seek temporary teaching positions or set out to do graduate work. 
Finally, the report had looked into the fiscal records to find that the cost of 
instruction at Mississippi State College was, next to the University, the highest 
in the state, namely $8.34 per year hour of oregit. Ole Miss spent $8.85, while 
Delta State was the most economical with $7.92.°° 


. Getting around to specific recommendations the Peabody report proposed as 
.ollowss 


1. The University of Mississippi should be made the primary educational insti- 
tation of the State for all tural-liberal and highly specialized academic 
undergraduate work, and for graduate work of all kinds, -- academic, professional, 
and technical, except as hereinafter noted. Its undergraduate professional or 
technical work should be restricted only by reason of the limitations of its 
student body, the limited need of the State for such professional and technical 
undergreduate education, and by the ior facilities of other state-supported 
institutions, due to their more ized functions, equipment, and student 
bodies. 


2. mestertett State College, in view of its origin end its historic function, 
should be ted to under, work in Agriculture and Engineering, to 
c and professi work related directly thereto, 


graduate work in Agriculture and Engineering as has to do primari 
with practical end technological problems... 7 


8. There is a final consideration which is epplicable, on the undergraduate 
level, to each end every state-supported institution of higher learning. Each 
school set up within en institution, each department, or each subject division 
is, on the level, essentially a service school, department, or 
subject division. For exemple, the liberal- college of the University has as 
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its major objective to provide such offerings in the several liberal college 
fields as will contribute to the general liberal culture of its students. The 
liberal college is not and should not be interested primarily in making of its 
student highly developed specialists in this or that academic subject. To do 
so is to usurp the functions of the technical school or the university. Similar- 
ly, the function of a department of Physics, for example, in a college of 
Agriculture end Engineering is not to meke physicists, but to provide the 
Physics essential to general culture and to the pursuit of Agriculture and 
Engineering, Consequently, the subject course offerings should be so limited. 
Likewise, the function of a department of English in a teachers college is to 
provide such instruction in English as is essential to the education of prow — 
spective teachers as cultured human beings, end give them such knowledge of | 
English as is essential to teaching either in the elementary or in the high . 
school. Disregard of the service function on the undergraduate level has 
resulted, in meny instences, in an unnecessary mumber of subject course offer- 
state funds. 


Specifically, the report recommended the abolition of the business and soiencg 
schools at Mississippi State College and the engineering school at the University. 2 

‘ As for teacher education, State College should concern itself only with training high 
school teachers in ma thems tics and science and in the production of teachers of 
vocational agriculture. An incidental recommendation was. made to the effect that 
in order to adapt the senior college program to those of the junior colleges, an 
upper=lower level division should be established in the four year colleges,°> a 
recommendation which proved embarrassing to certain professional schools, particularly 
engineering, whose technical courses could hardly be marshalled into a two-year upper— 
level curriculum. At the same time, the report demanded that in the technical schools 
such "service departments" as fenglish and the social studies should be held strictly 
as such and not be allowed to serve as agencies for professional training in their 
fields.9> At the time, only “practical or technological” graduate work should 
be allowed at State,°5 Finally, the report made a categorical assertion that the 
cost of operation at State College was about as great as the combined revenues of ' 
the four other statemjowned colleges, The reason for this condition was, of course, 
federal aid in the experiment station and extension programs. Nevertheless, the 
question was raised and further investigation was suggested to ascertain the fiscal 
wisdom of the expenditures at Mississippi State.°7 To implement the findings of the 
Peabody Report the legislature appointed a State Reorganization Committee, which ig 
March, 1933 reported findings essentially the same as those of the Peabody survey. 8 


Coming in the wake of the crisis over political interference and the loss of 
standing by the college in the Southern Association, the Peabody Report, which 
threatened to reduce Mississippi State to the status of an industrial school, was a 
deadly blow. Fortunately, the University was also perturbed over the proposal to 
deprive it of its engineering courses: so Mississippi State College had a fellow 
sufferer in the crisis. In January, 1933, while the Peabody report was still 
unpublished, the board had created a Presidents’® Council which should survey “courses 
of study and duplications of courses of study,” particularly in the light of the 
forthcoming report of the Peabody survey. 9 When the Peabody report was formally 
given to the board on April 4, the Presidents* Council was ordered to study it 
immediately and make recommendations. At the same time a "discussion" at the board 
meeting indicated that there was afsreement that “the executives should plan to fol- 


low as far as possible the recommendations that would eliminate duplications and 


On April 5 the Presidents’ Council reported that while the Peabody recommenda— 
tions were both "constructive andi helpful,” more time would be needed for a detailed 
report... At the outset, however, the Junior=-Senior college proposal looking toward 
uniformity throughout the state in the freshman-sophomore programs, was accepted by 
the presidents and all agreed to tackle this problem "with a view to eliminate all 
courses not essential to the fundamental character and purpose® of their several 
institutions,© 


Critz returned from the board meeting to his campus to find the endangered 
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agencies at the college preparing to fight back. By April 20, a detailed reply to 
the Peabody report had been drafted, containing the counter-arguments of the presi- 
dent, of a general faculty sub-committee, and of special committees of the schools 
of science and business. The State College "reply" savagely attacked the statistics 
used in the report as erroneous and misleading, and especial pains were taken to 
prove that abolition of the science and business schools would either cripple the 
effectiveness of the entire college teaching program or necessitate the continuation 
of most of the courses, school or no school. Actually, the State College geply 
indicated that the controversial duplication was more apparent than real,® 


On April 27 the presidents reported again. This time the Peabody recommendations 

- concerning the reduction of the number of schools at the University and State College 

* were attacked on the grounds that such centralization of administration as would 
resuit from this policy of combinations would make for top-heaviness and inefficiency. 

At the same time each college filed its own reply, and in connection with the state— 

ment from Mississippi State College, the Presidents’ Council gave the college until 
January, 1934 to complete a self=<study in the light of the issues raised, In the 
same view, the secretary of the board suggested that “a complete and independent 
survey and study of the functions of State College, be docketed as the next survey 
topic,” the work to be done presumably by the Peabody Division of Surveys and Field 
Studies. Of such a project, the college would have no part, neither did the board, 4 


As the days passed, President Critz grew more and more perturbed, particularly 
over the charges of costly administration made at atime when the college was so 
desperate financially that Critz feared that further ourted meg} would make of it 
“the laughing stock of the Association of Land Grant Colleges. Referring to the 
high cost per credit hour, Critz remarked: 


“We can’t get these things over to the statistician, but if you can have 
someone to come to this institution, we shall be glad to give him the services 
of a capsble accountant to go over the records with him so that only comparative 
costs similer to other institutions may be submitted. The work of this insti- 
tution, combining such a wide range of services, can not reagonably be compared 
with the other institutions any more than a reasonable comparison may be made 
of the Department of Entomology or of Dairying with the Department of English, 
of Mathematics, or of History. Class credit hours are the least of the duties 
performed by most of our departments. I only wish I could make a reasonable 
guess at the letters of inquiry answered by Mr. Clay Iyle along in the course 
of a yeer, as they would probably outnumber the entire 

of our schools if we eliminate the requests for work to enable poor boys 
enter or remain in college. I sincerely urge each member 
at least one week this summer on our campus so these matte 


It was in ourricular matters that the colleges were most closely affected by 
the Peabody Report, and here Mississippi State College was in greatest peril. In 
June, 1933 Vice}jPresident A. Bo. Butts was appointed Director of Instruction to 
supervise a program of improvement of instruction at the colleges The creation of 

this position was, of course, partly in response to the deggnd of the Southern 

Association for improvement of both insturction and staff, Butts promptly set to 

work in his task, which seems to have involyed as much as anything else the promotion . 
of graduate study on the part of the staff. In fact, in the summer of 1934 a 

total of 22 staff members were away for advanced study,°9 and in January, 1935 the 

secretary of aig board reported progress at State in its program of the improvement 

of instructions’? 


By that peculiar irony of fate that haunts the academic life the board by 
creating a directorship of instruction had paved the way for a revival of the School 
of Education at the very time that the college was under attack from the Peabody re- 
port for supposed “duplication.” Meanwhile, a state system of teacher certification 
was being worked out with the cooperation of the General Education Board, and until 
such a program was ready to put into effect, the status of educational instruction 

remained unchanged and the Peabody recommendations regarding the elimination of 


2 Mississippi State College, Report to the Council of Presidents, State Institutions of Higher Learning, April 
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duplications were held in abeyance, 72 In fact, after much discussion and delay, the 
status quo ante was to all intents and purposes retained. 


In April, 1934 the Presidents’ Council made a concluding report recommending that 
the business and science schools at Mississippi State College, together_with the 
engineering school at Ole Miss, be allowed to remain as they then were. / In its 
biennial report of 1935 the board reported that cost figures “thus far made available 
fail to show a material financial saving™ to be derived from the changes recommended 
by the Peabody report. While question of abolishing the schools of business and 
science at State and of engineering at Ole Miss was not dropped at this time, i$ was 
obvious that the orisis: was over and the danger had been more or less averted. 


The “critical period” in the history of Mississippi State College was now drawing 
to a close. The decade and a half following the First World War had brought boom and 
bust (mostly bust), curriculum revisions galore, some changes and many more threatened 
changes in the administrative organization of the sohools within the college, an 
epidemio of Bilbo firings, the humiliation of the interdict of the Southern Association, 
and the terrifying Peabody Report -—- but somehow through it all, the college had 
survived. In fact, there had actually been many positive gains. In the depths of 
crisis the school of business had been reborn. In 1930 oourses in aeronautical engineer- 
ing were authorized and provision was made at the same time for training in commercial 
engineering. Although these courses languished and the necessary equipment and 
buildings were not forthooming, a department of Aeronautical Engineering had arrived. /4 
Also, standards were definitely being raised, both in instruotion and in the qualifi- 
cations of the instructional staff. : 


To some it appeared that the only anachrontsm still remaining at the college in 
1934 was its president, Actually, Critz had stood bravely by the gohool during the 
dark years, and for all his presumed political taint, he had striven to do his part 
in the task of reconstruction. By January, 1934 the strain was beginning to tell. 
"No one,” he told the board, "has ever served in more strenuous times. I have given 
of my time and talent (if I have any) freely and without stint by day and by night....o.e; 
I have paid in worry and overwork." Now, upon thé advice of the doctors, he was 
requesting a month's vacation. 


By this time certain members of the board were disposed to dispense with Critz’ 
services entirelys In April, he told the board that “ourrent reports" regarding his 
tenure “have disturbed greatly both our faculty and student bodye"76 Finally, in 
May Critz_ tendered his resignation in order that "a more satisfactory man® might be 
obtaineds’? By June, 1934, when Critz submitted his final report, his health was 
much improved, and She worries of college administration had been turned over to 
George Duke Humphrey. 8 Gritz dia not leave the college, bgwever, and in July, he 
was appointed assistant dean of the Sohool of Agriculture, in which position he 
remained until the end of the 1934-35 session, when he resigned to become president 
of the A. & Me. College at Monticello, Arkansas, 80 
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EXTRACTS & ABSTRACTS; 


The Role of the Social Science Council 
by 


PENDLETON HERRING 
(an excerpt from the President's enmal report, 1950-191) 


What is the special role of the Social Science Research Council in the current 
state of development of the social sciences? The Council, as already indicated, 
is concerned with the advancement of knowledge in all the social fields, through 
the variety of means at its disposal. There are also other considerations that in- 
fluence its areas of activity. 


Unevenness with respect to standards and uncertainty about directions are 
commonly found in many fields of learning. This is certainly true of the social 
sciences if we look at the great number and variety of individuals whe at the pres= 
ent time are teaching or working in some other fashion in these fields. Too often, 
the words "human relations® or "social research" or even “social science" are used 
as a cover for special crusades for foreign relations or race relations or indus-= 
trial relations or social service, or some other cause. These efforts may be en= 
tirely worthy in themselves but they are usually not related to objective attempts 
to understand the nature of man and of society. Again, if we look into the inter= 
ests and motivations of individuals trained in specific social science disciplines, 
we often find their knowledge to advance some course of public concern is in using 
their knowledge to advance some course of public policy or to defend some particu- 
lar interpretation of social phenomena. Whether the specific objectives may be 
desirable or not is necessarily a matter of personal judgment. The approach at 
times may be biased and highly partial. The purpose, in any case, is quite dif- 
ferent from the advancement of knowledge. 


Strong social pressures, inducements, and rewards prompt men today to use the 
findings of the social sciences in 4 great variety of ways. The danger of special 
pleading for selfish ends is obvious. The human tendency to rationalize and make 
a case out of insufficient evidence is a common failing. The temptation to apply 
the little that is known, even when obviously inadequate, and then to dignify the 
result by the name of sooial science is understandable though hardly to be condoned. 
Increasingly, demands are made for the application of social science findings and 
methods, even where both are inadequate, simply because social problems are crucial 
and demand attention. Whether we like it or not, all these tendencies will not 
only persist but in all likelihood will become aggravated. 


Informed leaders in virtually all walks of life now recognize that they can 
use the techniques or findings of the social sciences to furthur their objectives. 
Broadly viewed, the application of the social sciences to practical problems prob= 
ably does more good than harm in that at least a rational rather than an obscur= 
antist approach is encouraged. But certainly this increases the need for criti=- 
cal attention to the way in which the social sciences are being used and, partic= 
ularly, to the encouragement and strengthening of the work within these disci- 
plines that strives for greater rigor and objectivity. 


It is against this background that the Council operates, in its quest for 
ways of advancing the frontiers of social science knowledge. What are the leads 
whose exploration will uncover new facts and contribute to theories that will 
result in later applications of great social utility? Who are the individuals 
over the country who have important new ideas? There is a process of seeking, 
reporting, and appraising constantly under way. The work of specialists is best 
evaluated by their peers. 


Whatever the field may be, the Council attempts to ascertain the basic face 
tors that must be reckoned with if a substantial advance is to be made. This may 
mean the improvement of personnel or it may involve an appraisal of basio theory 
or the development of better methods of collecting and analyzing empirical data. 
Such programs are obviously not "dramatic" in character. If we pursued this met~ 
aphor, it might be said that we are not concerned with staging plays but rather 
with developing vetter playwrights and actors and better dramatic critics. In 
other words, if significant contributations in the application of social science 
findings are ta be made, thoughtful attention and effort must be given to need- 
ed research on theory and methodology, to personnel recruitment and training, 
and to the recognition and encouragement of men genuinely devoted to research. 


The place of the Social Science Research Council in the development of the 
social sciences today is best explained in these terms. There is especial need 
for the encouragement and support of those individuals who place before other 
values the development of scientific methods for a better understanding of man 
and society. There are no short cuts to this goal and there are few dramatic 
illustrations that have a simple appeal ae general public. 
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Education for Personal and Family 

Living and its Relation to 
Home Economics Education 
AN aBsTractl 


by 

ESTHER F. SEGNER 
and 

ETHEL L. CORNELL 


ie Foreword 


The changing patterns of family life, reflecting the rapid social changes of 
the last few decades, have presented problems of concern to parents, social scientists 
> and educators. What is the obligation of formal education, particularly of high 
school education, to enable youth to meet the problems created by these rapid social 
changes so that they may have a happy and effective family life? 


Home economics specialists have long been concerned with this problem. Recog- 
nizing that the family is the basic social institution, believing that a democratic 
family life is essential to preserving a democratic form of government, and viewing 
evidences of bewilderment among parents in dealing with family problems with which 
traditional family patterns have not prepared them to deal, family life specialists 
have in recent years pointed out that this is an area in which education in the 
schools must take a vital part. Home economics teachers in New York State raised 
the question of whether home economics courses were making their full contribution 
to education in this area, As a result, the Bureau of Home Economics requested the 
Division of Research of the New York State Department of Education to make a study 
of the contribution of Home Economics to education for personal and family living. 


iie The Nature of the Study 


Orientation: The family in our present society is the concern of individuals 
and groups interested in human welfare. It is becoming generally accepted that the 
kinds of individuals who compose a society are largely determined by the quality of 
the families in which they are born, grow up and live, It is now believed that the 
function of education is not only to pass on the cultural heritage of the past but 
to improve the social life of the present and future for all people. There is a 
growing conviction that family life ~- and therefore cultural patterns <= may be 
improved when all the educational and social agencies in a community become articu- 
late in stating their common goals and when they work together to achieve them. 


The Problem: The task of education is to diminish the gap between the demands 
made by society and the developmental needs of pupils, on the one hand, and the 
status of pupils (their knowledges, practices, values}, on the other hand. Social 
scientists have helped to define the social situation and the developmental needs 

' of youth; judgments of parents and educators can help to define the social pressures 
‘ and present demands of social groupsg an evaluation of pupils’ knowledges, skills, 
practices, attitudes and values can help to show the gaps which education must 
attempt to bridge. 


In the area of personal and family living, the task of education would be 
Clarified if the demands of society and the developmental needs of youth could be 
more explicitly objectified in order to provide a criterion for measuring pupil 
status, and if then pupil status could be evaluated with reference to the criterion. 


The problem for this study was therefore defined as: (1) the formulation of 
comprehensive objectives for personal and family living and (2) the evaluation of 
pupil status in the areas of the objectives with special reference to the contri- 
bution that home economics is making or could make in these areas, 


Assumptions: The specific assumptions on which this study was based are: 


: Abstracted from a study issued in July, 1951 by the Division of Research of the New York State Education 
Department. The study was conducted by Miss Segner, who is now head of the Homemaking Education Department 
at Mississippi State College. Her associate in the project and coauthor of the report, Dr. Cornell, is a 
psychologist on the staff of the Division of Research of the New York Education Depertment. 
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a. Since home economics education is oriented in the family, it has a unique 
contribution to make to education for personal and family living. 


2 Education for personal and family living involves more than home economics 
education. 


3 Information about personal and societal needs can be assembled and translated 
into objectives for personal and family livinge 


4 Through an evaluation of pupil status it should be possible to discover the 
extent to which courses in home economics and units in other subjects in personal 
and family living are helping boys and girls to achieve some of the objectives. 


5 Findings from such an evaluation should be helpful not only to home economics 
educators but to school administrators and curriculum committees in planning for 
education in personal and family livinge 


General Plan of Study: The first step was to review and appraise the implica— 
tions of studies eeAetatie to family life in cultural anthropology, sociology, 
psychology and family life education; and of economic data from the 1940 United 
States Census and the Consumer Purchases Studies, This review was focused upon 
the implications for personal and family living of: (1) changing social and economic 
conditions and consequent changing values in marriage and family relationships; 

(2) studies in the psychology of childhood and adolescence with their more recent 
emphasis on personality dynamics, and (3) present programs of family life education. 


On the basis of information thus gathered, three check lists were prepared to 
secure information from a small sample of educators and pupils about; (1) knowledges 
and abilities regarded as important for effective personal and family living; (2) ; 
home situations and family practices of high school pupils; (3) values in family 
living heid by pupils. 


Findings from these check lists were considered in the light of implications 
from the review of the literature (the first step). In accord with the stated 

assumptions of the study, the findings were utilized to indicate the needs of youth 
and society as a basis for the formulation of comprehensive objectives for personal 
and family livinge 


In the interval between the formulation of the objectives and the second part 
of the study, and at the suggestion of the Advisory Committee, a check list for 

parents was prepared and administered in two communities. The findings from this 
check list served both to corroborate the objectives and to guide in the selection 
of objectives to be tested in the second part of the studyo 


The objectives served as criterion for the second part of the study. This was 
an evaluation of pupil status in regard to various aspects of personal and family 
living which could be measured by paper and pencil devices, The several evaluation 
instruments employed were used with a sample of ninth and twelfth grade boys and 
girls large enough to be dealt with statistically. It was hoped that explicit 
implications for home economics education would emerge from the evaluation of 

pupil status. However, the implications are more clear-cut for a general program 

of education for personal and family living than for the unique sontribution of home 
economics in a secondary school program, 


iii. Summary : 
le Findings 


Personal and family living is an area of education that cuts across subject 
matter lines. In the 41 schools used in this study there were 150 units of instruc~ 
tion related to personal and family living reported in 21 subjects, besides the 
concentration of work in this area offered in home economics courses, MThis is 
evidence that the importance of this area of education for both boys and girls is 
becoming increasingly recognized. While home economics education in secondary 
schools is oriented around family needs, it has reached very few boys and not all 
girls. 


Parents, educators and pupils are aware to some extent of the changing pattern 
of family life, the changing roles of family members and the existence of unmet 
educational needs» Home economics educators have been particularly aware of the 
need for clarification in this area of education. This study was undertaken as a 
result of their request for a research study which would point up needed changes 
in home esconomios aperation. 
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Discussion of the issues with the Advisory Committee, personnel of the Bureau 
of Home Economics, and members of the Division of Research resulted in defining the 
problem for this study in the following way: first, to formulate a comprehensive 
statement of objectives for effective personal and family living, which might serve 
as a oriterion of desirable kinds of knowledge and behavior; second, to evaluate 
the status of high school pupils in the ninth and twelfth grades with reference to 
aspects of the objectives that could be evaluated by paper and pencil tests. This 
definition of the problem breadened the scope of the evaluation to include aspects 
of personal and family living not ordinarily included in home economics courses, and 
also to inolude all boys and girls in the grades participating, whether or not they 
were taking or had previously taken any courses in home economics. On the other 
hand, it limited the kinds of evaluation to those that could be measured by paper 
and pencil tests and thus excluded performance skills and the ability to utilize 
knowledge in actual situations, which constitute a substantial part of the teaching 
of home economics, There is a further limitation in the analysis of data due to 
an ambiguity in a question asked pupils concerning the amount of home economics they 
had had. This made it impossible to olassify pupils with certainty according to 
the speoific amount of home economics they had studied. When the data were analyzed, 
it was found that the effect of the cultural complex of out-of-school factors was 
large enough to mask the specific effect of such home economics courses as the 
pupils reported. The contribution of home economios therefore could not be identi- 
fied as clearly as was anticipated. However, the factors which were found to be 
related to the status of pupils and the unevenness of pupil status in certain aspeots 
of the objectives have implications for ate education, for home economics educa 
tion and for teacher education. 


The objectives are presented in chapter II, They are classified acoording to 
seven areas of content under five types of learning and are stated in terms of 
specific behaviors, Although they could undoubtedly be refined and amplified, they 
probably represent the most comprehensive statement available of conoepts of desirable 
mature behavior in the area of personal and family living. 


Information about schools, homes of pupils, judgments of parents and educators 
on essential knowledges and abilities, and judgments of pupils as to most important 
values in family life, was secured by a series of check lists developed for specifics 
purposes. With minor modifications, most of these check lists can be used by research 
or curriculum werkers to gather local information in any community interested in 
adapting its school program to local needs, and the methods and purposes for which 
the check lists were used are therefore reported in detail in chapter III. Procedures 
used in evaluating pupil status are also reported in chapter III. 


Forty-one schools cooperated in the evaluation. They were selected to give a 
representative sample of all schools in the State in communities under 50,000 popu= 
latione. 


The evaluation included 1511 ninth grade boys, sate Giee:benme girls, 1066 twelfth 
greae boys, and 1205 twelfth grade girls. Tests of knowledge and judgment in the 
seven content areas of the objectives were constructed for ninth and twelfth grades, 
These areas were: I Healths II Management of Time and Energy; III Earning and 
Spending Moneys IV Housing; V The Family and Children; VI Clothing and Textiles; 
VII Foods and Nutrition, Achievement of boys and girls in each grade was compared 
with a variety of socio-economic, home and school factors, collected by means of 
the check lists, and with pupil attitudes revealed by an opinionaire given to the 
same pupils. The opin e was based on materials discussed at the National 
Family Life Conference which had been held in Washington in May, 1948. Machine 
tabulation made it possible to investigate a large number of possible relationships, 
the significance of which affords a basis for drawing educational implications. In 
four schools, an experimental picture test based on materials developed by Alma Long 
at Purdue University was used to try out the feasibility of investigating emotional 
factors and interpersonal relationships by 2 projective technique. 


Judgments of parents and educators on the most important knowiedgys and abilities 


for effective personal and family living were compared and are report in ohapter 
IV. There is evidence of varying degrees of awareness, on the part of both parents 
and educators, of the effects of social changes on family life. Both parents and 
educators’ responses reflected the increasing general interest in child development 
and in the importance of family cooperation. Both groups interpreted the roles of 
men and women in the family somewhat more traditionally than might be expected if 
they had been fully aware of the implications of the changing pattern of family life. 
They distinguished more sharply between the roles of men and women in the family 
than did the pupils, whose attitudes toward similar concepts showed very little 
a@ifference. It is evident that the concepts of the adults in any community will 
produce certain kinds of social demand and may create social pressures of which 
schools must be aware if cooperative relationships between school and home are to 


ea 


be obtained. 


The evaluation of pupil status indicated that the factors influencing the 
knowledge, judgment and attitudes of pupils were extremely complex. A careful 
study of the data reported in chapter V will doubtless suggest different implica 
tions to readers with different backgrounds and different frames of reference. The 


highlights, in the frame of reference in which the study was made, may be summarized 
as follows: 


1 Boys and girls were fcund to be quite similar in the extent of their knowledge 
and judgment, in their attitudes and in the values they held in high regard. This 


suggests that the concepts of boys and girls concerning their roles in family life 
are coming closer together. 


2 In the schools which had better home economics programs as judged by state 
supervisors, the level of knowledge and judgment was higher in general than for all 
the schools in the study. This may indicate a general diffusion of interest in 
personal and family living among pupils in such schools, or a greater degree of 


conoern with problems of family life throughout the communities in which these 
schools are located. 


3 The socio-economic and cultural factors which were found to have a clear- 
cut relation to scores on the test of knowledge and ability were related to: broken 
homes, responsibility for home tasks on the part of children, types of adult reading, 
parents® participation in community affairs (particularly mothers’ participation in 
the Home Bureau), fathers’ occupation, amount of reading done by children. These 
findings indicate that the total complex of social-cultural patterns influenced the 
kind of knowledge and judgment covered by the test. 


4 The relations between home economics courses and achievement on the test of 
knowledge and ability were not clear-cut. The reasons for this were in part that 
the test measured some factors not ordinarily included in home economics courses 
and in part that there was an ambiguity in the question relating to the amount of 
home economics reported by pupils. The finding that specialized school courses do 
not clearly show specific effects on the status of pupil achievement is not unique 
for home economics. Similar results have been shown in a study made by the Division 
of Research for physical education courses and could doubtless be shown for tradi- 
tional subjects such as arithmetic or English. Such a result points up, however, 
the need for schools to be aware of the impact of social-cultural forces in defining 
the learning needs of children at any particular time and place. 


2 A clear-cut relationship was found between scholastic ability (in terms of 
either general intelligence tests of average school grades) and scores on the test 
of knowledge and abilities in personal and family living among boys and girls at 
both ninth and twelfth grades, This points to the probability that both types of 
measurement are heavily loaded with similar cultural factors. 


6 The measurement of attitudes showed that pupils’ attitudes were in general 
in harmony with democratic concepts and that they were more mature at the twelfth 
grade than at the ninth. Nevertheless, certain attitudes showed relationships to 


social class structure which need to be taken into account in a realistic appraisal 
of pupils learning needs. 


7 The values in family living most highly regarded by pupils reflected the : 
same basic emotional needs that have been reported by child psychologists. 


8 Responses of pupils in the projective technique used experimentally in a 
few schools suggest that pupils are often aware of uncertainty and insecurity on 


the part of their parents in dealing with problems of interpersonal relationships 
within the family. 


2. Suggestions for Developing a Program in Personal 
and Family Life Education 


1 Meeting needs at the communi ty level. A statewide study such as this can 
discover clues as to the needs of pupils which can be brought into sharper foous 


by individual community studies. The major implications of this study are that the 
cultural matrices of the community, the homes from which the pupils come, the 
school itself, and the pupils’ responsiveness to social-cultural influences in the 
school and community are the primary factors determining the pupils* knowledge and 
understanding, and to probably an even greater extent, their values and attitudes. 
A program to meet the actual needs of pupils within a certain community can be 
developed only at a local level. Some of the findings of this study suggest that 
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further exploration is needed at the community level. 


2 Decreasing emphasis on different sex roles. Comparative scores on the 
content areas of the test indicated a considerable similarity between boys and 
girls in the areas of Health and Housing at both grade levels. In the area of 
Earning and Spending Money, boys and girls were very similar at the ninth grade, 
while at the twelfth grade, boys were a little higher. 


Girls were appreciably higher in Management of Time and Energy, the Family and 
Children, Clothing and Textiles, and Foods and Nutrition, though the differences 
were less at the twelfth grade than at the ninth. Boys who had had home economics 
apparently profited relatively more than girls, when compared with those who had 
had no home economics, but only a few schools provided home economics for boys8e 

On only seven of the 45 items of the attitudes test was there as muoh difference 
as 10 per cent between boys’ and girls' responses, Of these, only four items 
represented traditional role patterns. These findings suggest that differences 

in role pattern are becoming less pronounced and that high school boys and girls, 
even if they are not consciously aware of the concepts involved, are nevertheless 
sensitive to the changing patterns in family life. If this is true, it would 

seem not only that some reappraisal of curriculum offerings is desirable, but also 
that more consideration needs to be given to the problem of increasing community 
awareness of the significant part that home and school cooperation may play in the 
task of meeting both social and personal needs of boys and girls at their cultural 
as well as their developmental levels. 


3 Opportunities for experiences with children. Pupils tended to give a 
high rating to values and attitudes which are believed by experts in family life 
education to foster stable, happy and democratic family life. Their knowledge, 
however, was apparently not particularly high in the area dealing with the family 
and children. An expansion and reorganization of units or courses in child develop- 
ment would be desirable, Such reorganization could well utilize the untapped 
resources of the school for providing older pupils with opportunities to learn 
by first-hand experience with young children some of the basic principles of 
child behavior and child guidance, 


4 Coordination for family life education. There was great variation in the 
extent to which schools provided units in personal and family living in subjects 
other than home economics, with a slight tendency toward better achievement in 

the schools offering a larger number. A well-coordinated program of family life 
education would take advantage of the contributions that all subjects could make. 
Home economics is the one subject whose whole content centers in the home and 
family and would seem to be the logical hub of a family life program. It would be 
undesirable at a state level to designate the responsibilities of each subject 
matter area in a local program of family life education, since each school staff 
has a unique pattern of abilities, experiences and interests among its members, at 
times unrelated to the subject matter each is teaching at the moment. Leadership 
in planning such coordination should come from the staff members possessing the 
best background of education and the greatest sensitivity to pupils’ and communitys' 
needs, as well as the necessary personal qualifications for leadership. 


5 Further developments in home economics education. The schools which were 


selected as having the best programs in home economics (among the schools cooperating 


in the evaluation) had a high proportion of good scores on the test of knowledge 
and abilities in personal and family living. The judgment of "goodness" was based 
upon the following criterias quality of teaching, adequacy of space, adequacy and 
arrangement of equipment, scope of program, popularity of courses as shown by 

types of enrolments. These factors seem therefore to contribute to an effective 
program. Judgments were made somewhat subjectively by the state supervisors of 
home economics, but the criteria used suggest that further research might objectify 


and define more specifically the aspects of an effective program in different types 
of communitiess 


Two factors related to the scope of the program were investigated independently 
and showed an advantage to schools with a larger program scope. One factor was 
courses for boys; the other was adult education programs. Both of these were found 
in relatively few schools; both were related to the achievement of boys and girls. 
Expansion in both of these aspects would therefore probably improve the level of 
understanding in personal and family livinge 


The study suggests that when mothers are stimulated by adult education in areas 
of personal and family living their children also gain greater awareness in these 
areas. Pupils whose mothers belonged to the Home Bureau had higher scores on the 
test than others, One suggestion from this would be to explore the opportunities 
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available in a community for adult study of the homemakers’ problems. Such op= 
portunities would include community colleges, Home Bureau, public school adult 
classes and other study groups. To provide a broad range of opportunities it is 
necessary that such efforts should be coordinated. This can only be accomplished 
when school administrators and the general public recognize that home economics 
is not limited to cooking and sewing for girls but has a broad basis in personal 
and family living. 


The greater differences found between boys who had had and had not had home 
economics than between girls who had had and had not had home economics suggest 
that perhaps the content of courses for boys was more related to the areas of 
personal and family living which were tested than the content of the courses often 
taken by girls. Further researchis needed to determine whether the wrk for girls, 
especially for those who do not pursue 2 high school sequence in home economics or 
homemaking, meets their needs as well as the work now offered for boys meets the 
boys' needs, If such research should be carried on within a community, it would 

be possible to evaluate types of learning which were not included in this evaluation : 
but which are a part of the objectives. Such research could also avoid the 

ambiguity of this study as to the specific amount of home economics pupils had had, 

and at what grade levels. 


It was found that over half of the twelfth grade pupils were enrolled in a 
Regents academic currioulum. It is known that a large percentage of such pupils 
will not go on to higher education. In any reorganization of secondary education, 
it would seem desirable to provide a program of education for personal and family 
living for this group, many of whom are of better than average scholastic ability. 

A large percentage of girls of low scholastic ability were found to be taking a 
considerable amount of home economics. Since such pupils learn better through 
activities than through a more abstract approach, and since home economics provides 
unusual facilities for “learning by doing,” home economics can provide appropriate 
and useful basic education for this group and should continue to do 80-e Home 
economics courses therefore should provide for a wide range of ability and interest. 


3. 


Techniques Used in the Study Which Are Applicable 
to Local Development of Curriculums 


x Validation of objestives. An examination of the objectives developed and 
used in this study in relation to the present program offered by the school might 
lead to the discovery of gaps or needed changes of emphasis in the local school 
program. These objectives, of course, would need to be studies in relation to 
cultural concepts of the local community. 


Collectin information. As a means of exploration of the socio= 
economic and cuitura erences Within the community and, therefore, the differing 

needs of children, many of the forms used in this study could be adapted for such 

use. They are: (1) Check List -~— Knowledges and Abilities Needed for Socially 

Desirable Personal and Family Living, to get adult opinion about important objectives 

of family living; (2) Your Values in Family Living, to ascertain the values which 

pupils feel are essential; (3) Your Home and Family -—- A Check List for Pupils, P 
in order to obtain factual information about pupils' home life; (4) Check Shest for 

Pupils, which might be combined with "3" above; (5) if desirable, the test and the 
opinionaire, which would probably need to be modified to suit local conditionse 

While in this statewide study the amount of data handled was too large to allow 

for detailed analysis of individual pupils, it would be possible and desirable in 

making local studies to consider the impact of many socio-economic and cultural 

factors upon individual pupils, about whom much available informatior already 

exists in cumulative records and in the record files of the school staff. Possibly 

the most productive method of utilizing such information for curriculum development 

is through the process of workshop sessions of members of the staff so that each 
contributes according to his interest and knowledge of the pupils. 


4. Implications for Teacher Education 


The differences in pupil results from school to school clearly indicate that 
there were specific causes of differences within a school, When schools with 
similar community conditions did not show similar pupil results, it may be inferred 
that one factor of probably major importance is the quality of teaching. It is 
common knowledge that relatively few teachers have the broad background of educa— 
tion and understanding implicit for the kind of teaching needed in the total area 
of personal and family living. In-service education is needed for all teachers 
dealing with problems that cut across subject matter lines. It is probable that 


: 


studies at the community level are the most effective way of promoting the kind 

of understanding needed. If teachers are to participate effectively in workshops 
and curriculum planning groups they must have time freed from teaching responsibil= 
ities for this purpose. 


Coordination of curriculum planning in personal and family living requires 
leadership. The preparation of home economics teachers at the present time is 
probably more widely based in the kinds of knowledge and understanding needed for 
such:leadership than is that of most subject matter teachers, although effective 
leadership requires more than knowledge and understanding, 


If home economics is to make its best contribution to general secondary educa- 
tion, home economics teachers need a broad background of education. Teacher educa— 
tion in this field needs to give greater recognition to the importance of under— 
standing the impact of social-cultural forces upon individuals and families. It 
needs to provide the kind of preparation which will give prospective teachers an 
anthropological and sociological approach to the problem of providing appropriate 
educational experiences in personal and family living for secondary school boys and 
girls. 


So Recommendations of the Advisory Committee 


Study and discussion of the report by the Advisory Committee led to the formu- 
lation of the following recommendations by the Advisory Committee. 


pS In the program for the readjustment of secondary education, more effective 
time and attention need to be given to education for personal and family living in 
its broad scope, for 211 boys and girls. 


2 The objectives developed and the procedures used in this study may be 
adapted and used in community studies. 


3 While different schools will approach the problem in whatever way seems most 
appropriate, there will be need for coordination. One person must be well prepared 
in the broad aspects of personal and family living to take the leadership in the 
schoole 


4 Further studies at community levels should be made to determine the communi- 
ty's resources for family education at all age levels and the needs of different 
community groups, and to plan for adult and parent education in the field of family 
life. Such studies should include the possibilities of community colleges as a 
resource and the possibilities of utilizing parents and pupils in planning high 
school work. 


} Teacher education curriculums should include more materials and place 
greater emphasis on personal and family living and should assist prospective 
teachers to become oriented to the problems of different social and cultural 
groups and to the values held by them. 


6 In-service educational opportunities through workshops for teachers are 
needed to prepare teachers who can take leadership in community and school co= 
ordination. Ways should be found of releasing teacher time for this purpose. 


iA This study is recognized as a pioneer effort by a state education depart— 
ment. Better evaluation should be possible if further research studies can be 
made by other agencies in such areas as: (1) longitudinal studies of pupils over 
a long enough period to evaluate the effects of school programs on their poste 
school family living; (2) the validation, expansion and improvement of evaluation 
instruments and procedures used in this study and the development of evaluation 
methods for aspects of personal and family living not covered by this study (for 
example, attitudes and performance in actual situations); (3) an evaluation of the 
contributions of teachers with different types of preparation and of the best ways 
to make use of different teachers’ contributions in a coordinated program. 
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Activities 
BUTTS TO ADDRESS ROUND TaBLE 


Dr. A.B. Butts, at one time head of the political science department and vice- 
president of Mississippi State College and formerly chancellor of the University of 
Mississippi, will be the speaker at the Social Science Round Table on Monday evening, 
March 3I, His address will on the subject, “Federal Service: A Job or a Career," 
Dr. Butts is presently Technical Civilian Educational Adviser in the Career Manage- 
ment Division of the Adjutant General's office of the Department of the Army. He 


is also a contributor to the eet Britannica and is the author of a book, 


Publio Administration in Mississippi. Dr. Butt's address will be given at a dinner 
meeting at 6:30 in the Co ege Gril: 


lL. Plates ($1.25) may be reserved with John K. 
Bettersworth (phone 900-264: Box 148, Campus). 


JOB CLINIC HERE 


The Fifth Annual Job Clinic, sponsored by the School of Business and Industry 
for all students of Mississippi State College, is scheduled for March 28. The 
clinic will get underway with registration in the YMCA lobby beginning at 8:00 a.m.. 
The opening session an hour later will be addressed by Dr. Fred T. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of Mississippi State College; Dr. R.C. WVeems,Jr., dean of the School of Busi- 
ness and Industry; and Professor J.J. Mackllister, head of the management depart— 


ment. Dr. Fred McKinney, head of the department of psychology 2t the University of 
Missouri, will address the afternoon session. 


GROUP O3SERVES AIR UNIVERSITY WORK IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Dr. Robert ©. weems,Jr., Dr. John K. Bettersworth, Dr. A.W. Aleck and Dr, 
Harold F, Kaufman visited the Air University 2t Maxwell Field on December I6-I17, 
I95I, to study the research program of this activity in the social science field, 


Air University is a graduate school administration, auman relations sud 
military planning for air force officers. It gives no technical training «8 ali 


persons have 3t least five years flying experience before taking training at the 
institution. 


The two social science research orgyniza tions attached to the University are 
the Human Resource Research Institute angi the History/Research Organization. The 
former has 4 resident professional staff of over fifty persons, consisting largely 
of psychologists, sociologists, and edycational specialists, and overeseas centers 

in Tokyo and Paris. The contract research ;rogram is much larger than that done by 
tie Institute staff and has and annual budsyet running into seven figures. Contracts 
thus far have been awarded to a few large northern universities, three or four pri- 
vate research agencies and the University of North Carolina, which is the only south 
err sciool thus far participating. The Instiiute is organiged into six divisions: 


I. Psychological Warfare,2.Strategic Intelligeuce, 3.Militaty Management, 4.0fficer . 
Personnel, 5.0fficer Education, 6.Manpower,. 


The Mississippi State College delegation had a thirty minute to an hour brief- 
ing on the work of each of tthese divisions by their respective staff members. 
During these discussions the resources and interests of the College were seen in 
relation to the research needs of the Institute. The three types of relationships 
which the Institute may carry on with a university are: contract research, the 
granting of felIowships and the exchange of staff. The history section has as yet 
no program for forman contact with outside agencies. 


In addition to learning 6f the rescarch program of the Institute, some insight 
was gained in administrative organization and relationships whioh would be helpful 
s'.ould and contract research be planned, The visit also gave the Mississippe State 


College delegation an opportunity to critically appraise their own needs and resources 
for expanding research in social sciences 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SEMINAR IN MARCH 


he topic of the March 12 Sooial Soience Seminar, which meets at + P.M. in the 
is, “The Sooial Science Graduate Program," a continuation of the 
discussion begun last time. Dr. Saville will preside; Prof. Gaither will act as 
recorder; and each department will have a representative to answer questions relative 
to its graduate evaluation report. 26 
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INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITIES 


H.. T, Todd spoke before the Meridian Kiwanis Club on January I6 and at the "Y" 
Faculty Club on January 2I on the subject, “Can We Multiply our Agricultural 
Production by Two or Three?" 


John J. MacdAllister attended the Mississippi Hotel Association Meeting >t 
Meridian on January 24,25, He also participated in a meeting of the Jackson 
Hotel Association on February 8, where plans were made for the annual Hotel 
Short Course. 


Donald Thom son, Director of Libraries, attended the annual meeting of the 
American Library Association in Chicago, January 29 =— February 2. 


Marion T. Lofton is continuing tis research on "Health Practices of Rural 
Families in Mississippi". In December he attended the fifthteen annual meet= 
ing of the Mississippi Public Health Association in Jackson, where he spoke 
on “Health rrinciples of Rural Families in Mississippi” on February 4 -6. 


Thomas P, Tramel is making a research study on the economics of beef cattle 
production, 


WeoE. Christian,Jr. read a paper before the marketing section of the Southern 
Agricultural Workers Association,on "Some Methodological Problems in Deter= 
mining the Economics of Scale in Meat Packing Plants", 


Harald A. Pedersen is making a study of the village labor force in the Missi 
ssippi Delta. n article, "Migration from Southern Farrs", appeared in Missi- 
ssippi. for December I95I,. On March I he will make a radio address on "Future 
Population in the Delta", 


Esther F, Segner, head of the homemaking department, started a class of home 
economics teachers in a Saturday class at Greenwood on February 9. Miss Segner 
attended the Southern Regional Vocational Conference for home economics teachers 
in New Orleans on February II, where she led two of the half-day dicussions 
groups.s 


James H. McLendon is continuing his study of “Vardaman and the Lumber Barons", 
He attended the Research Clearing House conference in Jackson on January I6. 
He also attended the Souttwestern Social Science Association meeting at Dallas 
on April I0--I2., 


Olive Sheets attended the meeting of Association of the Southern Agricultural 
Norkers in Atlanta, during which a conference of the editorial committee of 
the regional project on assessing human nutritional status. 


RoJ.o Saville, attended 2 meeting of the Regional Cotton Marketing Technical 
Committee, of which he is chairman, on January I6=I7, at New Orleans. At 
the Conference of Youthern Agricultural Workers on February 4-5, he partici- 
pated as a discussant in a panel discussion of family farm policy. 


Warren &, Collins continues his research on the marketing of dairy products. 
At the recent annual meeting of the Southern Agricultural Workers in Atlanta, 
he read a paper on "Pricing Dairy Products in the South", 


Lee 3. Gaither is currently engaged in making a follow-up study of students 
trained in resourcemuse education to ascertain the uces which they have made 
of their training, Mr. Gaither attended the meetings of the Mississippi 
Clearing House in Jackson, on January I6, and the Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers in Atlanta, February 45. 


W.J. Evans spoke at the February meeting of Torch, the junior honorary society 
at Mississippi State College for Women, 


BoP. Brooks and William H. Barnard represented Mississippi State College at a 
distriét meeting of the National Education Association in Nashville, January 
I4—16. 


Dorris W. Rivers lectured on "The Place of the Church in a Community Program" at 

arke College in January; on "Youth in an Age of Stress" at the Newton—Decatur 
Rotary Club on January 293; and on "the Development of Social Attitudes in the 
Child” to the Starkville P.T.A. on February 28. 


Rupert Be Johnston continues his research on the pilot farm and on a survey of the 
midway are 


ea in Tishomingo County. 27 


Harold F,. Kaufman is preparing a study of "The Participation of Rural People in 
Organization”, At the Convention of the Association of Southern Agricultural 
Workers in Atlanta, he participated in three sections of meetings: two on commu- 
nity studies and one on agricultural mechanization. At this meeting a continue 
ing Committee on Community Study was organized. The purpose of the group is to 


serve as a clearing house and stimulate study in this field. Harold F, Kaufman 
was chosen secretary of the committees 


Frank Watson's recent addresses include: “Helping Youth in These Troubled Times", 
given at the Mississippi Guidance Conference at State Colleges “Interesting Facts 
about Liability Insurance", given before the National Association of Cost Account- 
ants at Jackson in December; "Personal Comprehensive Liability Policy", given at 
the Starkville Rotary Club on February 4; "Valuable Citizenship", given at the 
Joint banquet of the Columbus Civic Club on February I; "Tort Liability", given at 
the "Y" Faculty Club February 4; and "Great Events in the History of Western Law", 
given at the Starkville Lion's Club on February II. 


Arthur Raper of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D.C., and at 
° QMP SOR» Director of Sociology at Duke University, spent several days on the 
Campus in mid-January confering with members of the staff of the division of soci- 

ology and rural life in regard to research projects. 


Annette Boutwell, Extension Health Education Specialist, attended the Seventh Rural 

ea onference sponsored vy the American Medical Association in Denver, Colo= 
rado, February 27, 28, 29, and March I. She represented the Mississippi Extension 
Service and Mississippi State Board of Health. Following this meeting, all of the 
extension health specialists remained for a three-day workshop on program planning 
and evaluation. On March I4 and I5, Miss Boutwell will participate in the Regional 
Conference on Family Relations, which will be held in Shreveport, Louisiana. She 
has also been asked to represent Mississippi on the executive committee of the 
Southwestern Family Relations Council. Miss Soutwell has ~~. prepared an 
outline on " Needs and Interests of the Family" for use by home demonstration clubs 
in their March programs. 2 


Dorothy Dickins led a panel dicussion on "Implications of the Southern Family Food 
Study” in the home economics section of the Southern Agricultural Workers Assoocia- 
tion meeting in Atlanta on February 6. She also gave a report of a research paper 
prepared for journal publication in cooperation with Olive Sheets on "Cereal Enrich- 
ment and Diets of Farm Sharecropper Families". 


“Robert A. Brent has received notice that his article, "The Nicholas P. Trist Mission 
to Mexice, 1847~48",has been published in the Revista Historica de Amefica, which is 
published in Mexico City by the Pan American Institute of Geography and History. 


H.S. Johnson, Extension Leader in Organization and Program Planning, is the author of 
Rural Community Organization; Extension Circular No. 209. 


John K. Bettersworth is writing a review of Hamilton's Fifty Years of the South 
Ktlantic Quarterly for The New York Times Book Review. On January 16, he attended 
the meetings of the Mississippi Research Clearing House in Jacksons 


Robert E. Galloway is now at the University of Kentucky. Four projectsiuupon which 
he has Worked are nearing completion: "Ths Use of Hospitals by Rural People in- 
Four Mississippi Counties” (Kaufman collaborating); "The Health Practices of Rural 
People in Four Mississippi Counties” (Loftin collaborating); "The Health Practices 
of Rural Negroes in Four Mississippi Counties” (Loftin oollaborating); and’"The 
Sources of Health Information of Rural People in Four Mississippi Counties" (Loftin 
collaborating). 


Gordon K. Bryan is continuing his research on “County Revenues Expenditures am” 
Mississippi, T3550", He is also chief consultant for a study of cgqunty finances and 
administration in Mississippi being done by the Mississippi Economic Council. He 
is planning to attend the Southwestern Social Science meeting in Dallas, April IIe 


Adolph W. Aleck is currently engaged in amking a revision of the English of Franz 
sts Five Basic Problems of Statistical Methodology, in collaboration with Dr. 
Charles KY. Payne of the Department of Mathematios, Washington Square College, New 
York University. Professor Aleck is one of the authors of cogects re Tests for 
Psvchology, which has just come from the press of Prentice-Hall. o-reviews by 
Dr. Tieck were published in January: Karl Schmeing, Der Sinn der Reifungeetuten: 
Erbund Werdegang der menschlichen Jugend, in Psychological Abstracts, I (Janu- 
aly, 1952), pe e213 and Lang, Ludwig, Neue Wege eur sch lerkenntnis, Psychological 
Abstracts, XXVI (January, 1952 ), p. 56. Dre Aleck recently spoke before the 


oca ranch of University Women at their annual dinner meeting on “Three Philoso- 
phies of Education". 


The Social Science Research Center 
Mississippi State College 


PURPOSE 


The Social Science Research Center is a cooperative group consisting of 
personnel representing the several departments and divisions of the college 
interested in the development of research in the social sciences. 


Its objectives are: 


1. The coordination of social science activities by: 
a. the promotion of an institutional program of special lectures, 
seminars, and other group activities in the social sciences. 
b. the dissemination of information of a social science nature. 
c. the cooperation with other colleges and agencies both within 
and outside of the state. 


2. Promotion of specific research projects through: 
a. the stimulation of interdisciplinary research and the investi- 
gation of undeveloped areas of social science. 
b. the fostering of the graduate program of research in the social 
sciences. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


John K. Bettersworth, Ph. D., Professor and Head of the Department of 
History and Government - Chairman. 

Harold Kaufman, Ph. D., Professor and Head of the Division of Sociology 
and Rural Life - Associate Chairman. 

Roscoe J. Saville, Ph. D., Professor and Head of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics. 

Dorothy Dickins, Ph. D., Head of the Department of Home Economics in 
the Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Lee B. Gaither, M. A., Associate Professor and Head of the Department 
of Resource-Use Education. 

Ben M. Wofford, Ph. D., Professor of Economics and hcieseuh Assistant 
in the Business Research Station. 


ACTIVITIES 


The activities of the Center are carried on through the executive board and 
standing and ad hoc committees. 

The Center sponsors a lecture-discussion series known as the Social Science 
Round Table and a continuing seminar on social science research problems. 

Publications of the Center include the bimonthly Social Science Bulletin and 
a series of research bulletins known as Social Science Studies. 
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